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A MEMORIAL OF LYDIA C. STABLER. 


(Read in and approved by the late Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting.) 


It is pleasant and stimulating to review a 
life that was spent in constant endeavor to do 
right, in simple obedience to the Father.. 
Such, we believe, was that of Lydia C. Stab- 
ler, the subject of this memoir. She was 
born in Baltimore , Twelfth month 22d, 1834. 
Her parents were Edward H. and Mary C. 
Stabler, members of’ Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. To a casual observer her childhood 
and youth seemed all peace and calmness, 
almost without temptation—so chrefully was 
she guarded; but her earliest notes tell of 
daily struggles with propensities that she 
knew must be subdued. On her seventeenth 
birthday she wrote, “Could my past hour 
speak they would tell of disobedience and 
wilful wrong-doing, O, may I be enabled to 
act better in future! I need greater watch- 
fulness, in prayer, I slip so often.” Yearly 
Meetings were seasons of peculiar interest to 
her, and she was in the habit of taking full 
notes of what was helpful to her, either in 
sermons or in the social conversation of 
Friends who visited her home. She lost her 
mother in 1857. This was her first deep sor- 
row. Thenceforward she felt that her duty 
was to comfort and sustain her venerated 
grandmother, Lydia Jefferis. Faithfully did 
she fulfill the trust, never wavering. She be- 
came her diligent housekeeper, her pleasant, 
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sympathizing companion; and then her ten- 


der, untiring nurse torthe last moment of her 
life. After the final breaking up of her fam- 
ily, she found a happy and congenial home 
with Dr. E. Gover Cox and Mary his wife, 
where she passed the remainder of her life. 

After her father’s second marriage he re- 
moved to Brooklyn on account of business 
advantages. It was there she lost her little 
sister Mary C. Stabler. She went to her, 
nursed her lovingly, soothing her last mo- 
ments, and then wrote a memoir of that pre- 
cious life that was touching and heartfelt, as 
if they had been children of one mother. 

The tender love she bore her second mother, 
her sisters and brother, is among her noblest 
and most, beautiful traits, and shines promi- 
nently as a true Christian example to other 
daughters. In Second month, 1877, she was 
called upon to mourn the loss of her father. 
The close unity of feeling that always existed 
between them made this peculiarly hard for 
her to bear, but, as in every other trial, she 
endeavored to see only the loving Hand that 
sent it. 

On New Year, 1878, she wrote, “Twelve 
months ago I had my dear father on earth, 
One month later the fiat went forth, and the 
one upon whom I had leaned from earliest 
recollection, with almost idolizing love, was 
no more for me here. But thanks to th 
dear Father of all, I do not feel him afar o 
even now, and help and blessing ure felt and 
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acknowledged in every retrospect. How won- 
derfully I have been cared for! Truly has 
this been a lesson in simple faith, given for 
my learning. Would that I might know it 
well learned and used.” 

She was Clerk of Baltimore Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and Assistant Clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting, during several years, 
always rendering efficient and acceptable ser- 
vice. Her remarkable quickness of percep- 
tion enabled her to discern and present to the 
meeting, promptly and judiciously, the true 
bearing of subjects brought before it; but it 
was done in humility of spirit, her judgment 
brought strictly under the influence of truth, 
seemed to remove all selfish considerations. 

Her diary notes the earnest desire she had 
to promote the welfare of our Society, “a 
prominent desire,” she expressed it, “ always 
to act in accordance with its principles, and 
to hold up that standard wherever she went.” 
As time wore on, she felt more and more the 
need of keeping on the watch-tower. With 
every effort her spirit grew stronger for life’s 
demands, and the habitual breathing of her 
spirit was, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do?” and went on faithfully from one ap- 
prehended duty to another. She said toa 
friend that her greatest desire was 


* Just to follow, hour by hour, 
As He leadeth, 
Just to draw thesmoment’s power, 
As it needeth.”’ 


’ In consideration of her especial qualifica- 
tions for positions that would bring her into 
connection with the interests of youth, she 
was, on Ninth month 5th, 1867, made a mem- 
bet of the Educational Committee of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting, and from that time 
to the close of her life, amid all the changes 
made in that body, remained a member 
thereof. 

She was a frequent visitor to the rooms of 
the school under care of her meeting, and was 
always warmly welcomed by both teachers 
and pupils ; “Cousin Lydia,” as she was fa- 
miliarly known, and called by the little ones, 
seemed to enter at once into the warmest cor- 
ners of the hearts of all. Amid the gloom 
as well as amid the prosperity of Friends’ 
Elementary and High School, Lydia C. Stab- 
ler was always in the confidence of the Prin- 
cipal and other authorities of the Institution, 
and all felt that in her they could trust for 
safe counsel. Her heart was full of charity, 
and for those who might antagonize her views 
she was ever ready with words of apology, 
never entertaining feelings of animosity. She 
was always patient, and willing to abide the 
time necessary for healing wounds that might 
be sometimes made in the heat of contro- 
versy. From the date of the appointment of 
the Committee to disburse the Fair Hill 
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Fund for Educational Purposes, and also of 
the Educational Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, she served actively on both, 
taking in the deliberations of each an unfail- 
ing interest. 

Thus we see that wherever she could serve 
as a friend of youth there was she at work. 
The First-day school seemed to be the field 
of labor into which she felt clearly called “to 
be about the Heavenly Father’s business.” 
In 1865 she became a teacher and efficient 
counsellor in Lombard Sireet First-day 
School, and in 1869 became Superintendent 
of the same. From that time till the close 
of her life she most efficiently performed the 
duties of that office, with an interest that 
never wavered. To her efforts does the cause 


of First-day schools owe a large part of its . 


success. She labored long and faithfully in 
this field, as the work of her life. She served 
in every capacity except that of pupil. She 
was teacher everywhere, and most efficient as 
Clerk of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting As- 
sociation, as well as of the General Confer- 
ence, from time to time. So firmly was she 
convinced of the propriety of this great work 
that opposition only stimulated her to greater 
exertion. All who knew her in the school- 
room felt the earnestness with which she re- 
cited, from week to week and from year to 
year, her favorite text about being “ rooted 
and grounded in love,” to the last giving 
it new life and interest. She taught noth- 
ing but what the child-heart can peacefully 
believe of its Father. The youngest child 
must have been impressed, even though un- 
consciously at the time, when repeating with 
her the “ breadth and length and height and 
depth of that Father’s love.” This was the 
key-note of all her teaching. She was also 
teacher in the Mission school, and each 
scholar recognized her as a particular friend. 
She studied their temperaments and needs, 
and cared both for their spiritual and bodily 
comfort. The sunshine of her presence will 
be missed in many humble homes where she 
was accustomed to carry the cup of cold 
water in her Master’s name. Her fellow- 
workers were kept in remembrance of the 
need of being watchful. She would say, 
“We have need of care among ourselves, 
that, while seeking to teach others the way 
of life, we may show that we are trying to 
walk in it ourselves.” On Fourth month 
15th, 1883, on her way home from her class, 
she was stricken by disease. Entering her 


room, which her diligent hands kept always 
beautified by emblems of her devotion to, 
and tributes of love from, those for whom 
she so gladly gave her life, she had it pre- 
sented to her that she had done so for the 
last time. She said, “the Heavenly atmos- 
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phere that pervaded my room as I entered 
it made me realize fully that my life work 
was done.” Grateful that she had been 

ermitted to accomplish the work which her 

ather had bidden her to do, she laid down 
in the Everlasting Arms, with perfect sub- 
mission to her Father’s will. Five weeks, 
of suffering followed, borne with cheerful 
resignation. She remembered all her friends, 
desired that her love be given to them, say- 
ing, “I would dictate a message to each 
one, had I the strength, but my love flows 
out to all.” When their love-gifts came in 
the form of beautiful flowers, she would ex- 
press so much pleasure at the remembrance, 
always saying, “How blest I am.” The 
following lines were repeated by her many 


‘ times during those days of patient suffering : 


“ All my life long have my steps been attended 

Surely by One who regarded my ways, 

Tenderly watched over, sweetly befriended; 
Blessings have followed my nights and my days; 

Years of regret have been turned into gladness; 
Anthems of sorrow been changed into song. 

Angels have guarded the portals of sadness, 
Summer and winter, yea, all my life long.” 


She said, “I have no further message for 
the First-day School than my tender love, 
but I trust tbat the influence of my teach- 
ings may be felt in their hearts, and shown 
in their daily life.’ Then, again, she said, 
“In reviewing my school work, that has 


¥ been so full of duty, how sweet the recom- 


8 


pense.” She rejoiced daily in the possession 
of a quiet spirit, and dwelt under the influ- 
ence of the words, “Peace be unto you.” 
She was extremely desirous that her suffer- 
ings would not cause her to become morbid 
in her feelings, saying, “I do not want my 
Christian light to shine before others dimly.” 

She notes in her diary, last New Year’s 
eve, that the year had been a wondrous one 
to her, richer in gifts than she could tell 
of, and adds, “May I enter the new year 
reverently, humbly, and with a daily search- 
ing for grace to rule the spirit, that often 
is so different in its workings from what I 
would wish it. Bless me, O my Father! 
and help me to begin another year with 
thankfulness for all mercies, but also with 
greater nearness to Thyself. I may not see 
its ending, but may I be ready for life or 
death, for ease or trial, as Thy best wisdom 
shall see fit for me. May I, in all, be 
Thine.” 

All who knew her are assured that she 
had “fought a good fight, and kept the 
faith.” The sweet expression’ of countenance 
when earth was receding from her showed 
that she even then realized that there was 
in truth “a crown of Righteousness laid up 
for her.” 

Her spirit was released from earth on{23d 
of Fifth month, 1883, and on 26th a large 


company of friends and scholars assembled 
at Lombard Street Meeting-house, to sit once 
more, and for the last time, with that loved 
form. 

The meeting was deeply solemn and im- 
pressive. Many warm tributes of love and 
appreciation of her useful life, seemingly too 
soon ended, were given forth; after which 
her remains were interred in Friends’ Bury- 
ing Ground of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE 
TO THE LATE BALTIMORE. YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 


The Committee on Temperance, continued 
last year, has labored to advance this interest- 
ing and important testimony, we trust, with 
some degree of success. The work to be 
accomplished is, however, a great one, and 
the progress towards its completion seems 
slow. 

But when we consider the advances that 
have been made in the last few years, we are 
encouraged to press ‘on, not doubting the 
eventual triumph of the cause. 

At the close of our last Yearly Meeting, 
the committee held a meeting which was 
largely attended,and much life and interest 
manifested. We organized by the appoint- 
ment of the usual officers with a view to 
practical work. 

In some of the Monthly Meetings, co-opera- 
tive committees have been appointed, and 
where this has not been done, efforts have 
been made both by individuals and in con- 
nection with other temperance organizations. 
Our early predecessors in the Society of 
Friends, manifested great earnestness and 
zeal in maintaining and defending the right 
of the people to legal protection from all op- 
pressive measures on the part of their fellow- 
men. In the same line we feel called upon 
to use every right endeavor to remove the 
sanction of law from a traffic which works 
such fearful desolation and ruin to individuals 
and families, and entails great burdens upon 
the State. 

In Pennsylvania, where the Legislature has 
been in session, numerously signed petitions 
have been-presented, asking for a prohibitory 
amendment to their State constitution. 

In several places regular meetings have 
been held to advance the Temperance cause, 
and in order to cultivate the public mind and 
bring it toa proper appreciation of the im- 
portance of the work, a large amount of Tem- 
perance literature has been circulated. We 
have enlarged this part of our work during 
the past year, believing it to be one of the 
most effectual means of working. 

Many copies of Dr. Richardson’s text-book 
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have been placed in the hands of the teachers | to alleviate the cares and sorrows of my fellow 
of our public schools, to be used by them both | travelers on life’s road than to live seeking 
in the schools and for general reading, and | here and there my own personal happiness. 


we believe it, or some similar work, should 
be made a text-book in our schools and those 
supported by public funds; hence, we have 
labored in this direction. We have also 
recommended Dr. Story’s Lectures on Alco- 
hol to those desiring further information of 
its poisonous effects in the human system 
when used as a beverage. 

Recognizing the fact that alcohol, whether 
fermented or distilled, has the same subtle 
and injurious influence, and that habits are 
more easily formed in early life than reformed 
in later years, we would urge our member- 
ship to greater care and caution in the use of 
cider and wine and such beverages as have 
too long and too often been regarded as harm- 
less, and we refer to one report from a Monthly 
Meeting which says, “ It is due to several of 
our members to mention that after having for 
many years made cider by the quantity and 
used it profusely, they have come to consider 
the baneful tendency and have stopped mak- 
ing it or using it, and find much comfort and 

of mind as the reward.” 

In several districts and counties within our 
borders, prohibition prevails, having been 
procured either by direct legislative enact- 
ments, or by the direct vote of the people 
through local option laws, and in all cases the 
result has been in an eminent degree satis- 
factory. 

We have contributed somewhat of our 
means and co-operated with the Maryland 
State Temperance Alliance, to extend the 
work in this direction. Of the $200 appro- 
a for the use of the committee, $107 

ave been expended. 

Our committee have felt sensibly that their 
work and influence have been hindered by 
the fact, that there are still those who use and 
a few who sell intoxicating liquors in our 
body, and we would urge Monthly Meetings 
to labor to this end that we can say in truth 
that we as a people neither make, buy, sell or 
use as a beverage anything that can intoxi- 
eate, and until we are clear ourselves our 
influence will be weakened. 

We feel the need of more earnest workers 
in this cause, believing as we do, that intem- 
perance is one of the greatest (if not the 
greatest) evils of our civilization, and that 
earnest and continued effort will be required 
to overthrow it. 

The sentiment of one of our members who 
within. the year has passed from works to 
rewards, seems worthy of our consideration: 
“ For my own part, my highest ambition is to 
live to bring joy unto others, and to make 
their trouble my own. I would rather live 


In conclusion, we sincerely hope our Yearly 
Meeting will continue this good work through 
a committee, and suggest the appropriation of 
a sum not less than $200 for its use. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

Tuomas E. Taytor, 
Epwin BLAcKBURN, 
Gero. B. PassMoRE, 
JoNATHAN K. Taytor, 
Eisan Brown, 

Annie 8. Brown. 

Baltimore, Tenth mo. 30th, 1883. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THANKSGIVING. 

“Tt isa good thing to give thanks to the 
Lord alway,” wrote one formerly, and we 
have no less reason to return thanks in our 
day, seeing that the hope which animated the 
seers and apostles of the early time is march- 
ing on to its fulfillment. 

Slowly, indeed, and with many backward 
steps has the best type of manhood reached 
its present level; yet, what has been attained 
by ever sosmall a fraction of the human 
family, is a prophecy of what is possible to 
the race. 

That was not the “ golden age,” when igno- 
rance and superstition peopled every grove 
with Fauns and Dryads, and made votive 
offerings to the forces of nature before which 
the strongest and bravest quailed and trem- 
bled. Now and here this glorious vision is in 
part realized. 

We are no longer in fear of magistrates 
and ecclesiastical tribunals, though we may 
not accept as a literal fact, that in the far 
off ‘ages, man pitched his tents beneath the 
oaks of some antediluvian “ Mamre,” and for 
a thousand years lived beneath its umbrage- 
ous shade. 

We may even be outspoken in regard to 
our convictions, though it lead to a denial of 
many things held as sacred truths by former 
generations. 

Let our hearts ascend in thanksgiving to 
the “ Father of Lights,” that acceptance and 
favor with Him is not based upon the “ Thus 
saith the Lord” of priest or scribe, but of 
every man it may now be written, “to his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” 

We have been so accustomed to hear the 
lamentation that the former days were better 
than the present, that men had more faith, 
were more devout, and religion had a firmer 
hold upon the life and actions then than now 
that we are scarcely able to rightly estimate 
the worth and value of the times in which we 
are participants, or to realize the fact that in 
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almost every Christian nation no man _pos- 
sessing ordinary intelligence, if he be indus- 
trious, honest and abstemious need want a 
comfortable subsistence. It is the lack of 
self-control that is at the bottom of the sin 
and attendant misery that blots the fair page 
upon which we are writing the history of our 
own age. Never before, perhaps, could this 
have been said, with so few exceptions, of the 
whole human family. Not that oppresssion 
has ceased, or that man is free from the bur- 
thens of onerous and exacting laws, but the 
sense of right inhering in the individual was 
never so strong, the feeling of a common 
brotherhood was never so fully acknowledged, 
and the claims of justice between man and 
man reaching out to tribes and nations, so 
recognized and respected. 

That we are living and taking our part in 


the world’s work at this important period of 


its history, should inspire us with a grateful 
sense of our obligations to the Ruler of the 
Universe, and be an incentive to renewed 
diligence in every good word and work, that 
in some small measure the age may be the 
better for our having lived in it. So shall we 
fulfill the end and aim of our existence here, 
and be prepared when our work is accom- 
plished to enter upon the unending hereafter. 


L. J. R. 
Eleventh mo. 29th. 





OUR INDIAN CREDITORS. 


Secretary Teller has been straightening 
out the books of the Government with refer- 
ence to each particular tribe of Indians, and 
he finds them credited with certain amounts 
of money which Congress has failed to fur- 
nish the means of paying. These omissions, 
it is charitable to conclude, are not inten- 
tional, but have rather occurred through the 
lack of a proper representative of the Indi- 
ans in Congress to see that their rights and 
dues are protected. The effect upon the cred- 
itors, however, is the same whether Congress 
intended to repudiate the indebtedness or not. 
The only inference they can draw is that 
there is little faith to be placed in white men, 
whether as individuals or a Government. 
The accounts being clearly made out and 
presented, it is to be hoped that this year the 
Committees on Appropriations will see that 
the Interior Department is placed in a shape 
to bring its excellent administration to a 
close that will be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

The sum total of the delinquency reaches 
almost the sum of $5,000,000. In 1868 the 
Sioux agreed by treaty to relinquish certain 


lands belonging to them in return for stipu- 
lated amounts of money to be expended for 
& school and other purposes. The land was 
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transferred as agreed, but the money still 
remains unpaid, and the delayed debits now 
reach the aggregate of about $1,000,000. It 
is too late now to furnish the instruction pro- 
mised, but not to pay the money it would 
have cost and to which the Sioux are entitled. 
Under the treaty stipulation that if they 
would settle down in a civilized way they 
should receive each a cow, a yoke of oxen, 
and $100 worth of tools, 2,500 families did 
so; but neither cows, nor yokes of oxen, nor 
tools have been furnished as agreed. There 
is probably nothing new in this showing, 
except that the facts are set forth in Secre- 


tary Teller’s report rather more definitely 
than usual. It is all in keeping with the 
dreary history of our Indian affairs for the 
last half century. 

It has become rather stale business to 
exhort the United States Government to keep 
faith with the Indians. There has been 
preaching of that sort ever since the country 
was settled, and the best we can say is that 
matters atWrather better now than they ever 
were before. The treatment of the Indians 
furnishes a fair example of the kind of gov- 
ernment people without representation are in 
the habit of receiving, and it is not unfair to 
infer that, had not the Southern negroes been 
enfranchised, they would have been consid- 
erably worse off than they are. Secretary 
Teller has shown himself to be an excellent 
business man, and he has the Indian aceounts 
posted in intelligible order. It is better late 
than never, and the best thing that Congress 
can do now is to examine the list of balances 
due and vote the money to settle them.—<St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 





LESSON-HELPS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


In this era of wide-spread Bible study and 
the use of the International First-day school 
lessons, the question is not “shall we use lesson- 
helps,” but “what lesson-helps shall we use?” 

All thoughtful persons will, I believe, agree 
that many portions of the Bible are not intel- 
ligently understood, at least not fully com- 
prehended, without some knowledge of the 
geography, natural history, and climate of 
the regions refered to; of contemporaneous 
history, and oriental customs and modes of 
thought and expression. These things, as 
such, are as purely subjects of secular educa- 
tion as grammar, arithmetic, or botany, and, 
as in choosing school-books, the object should 
be to obtain the most accurate and best pre- 
sentation of the subject, so it cannot reason- 
ably be objected to doing the same in regard 
to these. 

Learned men of other Christian denomina- 
tions have, from year to year, collected from 
the various sources of information, and ar- 
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ranged in order, the facts needful to elucidate 
the Bible lesson ; and valuable “ helps,” cheap 
in price and convenient in form, are furnished 
to suit almost every taste and need, in yearly, 
quarterly, monthly or weekly issues. The 
very general appreciation of these “helps ” is 
shown by their almost universal use amongst 
Friends, as well as others; and thus far it 
might seem they would be undenominational, 
if anything connected with religious in- 
struction could be. But many a casual 
observation in connection with these facts, 
shows the drift of the writer’s opinions ; and 
along with them are critical notes on the 
text, the explanations of the lesson, which 
still more clearly bring out his special religious 
views. It cannot be otherwise. Men of 
science, whoare strongly possessed of a theory, 
can hardly relate the facts of a science so as 
not to favor that theory; much more will 
earnest Christian minds, zealous for the faith 
of the gospel as they have received it, give 
their color to matters of interpretation and 
conviction. 

If we, weekly, gather our Bible explanations 
from these “ helps,” rich as they are in the 
results of scholarship, sound on the leading 
doctrines of Christianity, but not presenting 
the characteristic views of Friends on the 
lesson text and onthe many occasions where 





















a true Friend would present them, what, in |. 


the course of years, will be the results to our 
religious societies? When we have trained 
a generation of the children of Friends on 
such “helps,” can we reasonably expect that 
they will be convinced of our principles,— 
that they will understand and be attached to 
our special views? It may be said that our 
First-day school scholars are not expected to 
accept and adopt everything they read. But 
while there is so much in these “ helps” well 
worthy of their confidence, shall we expect 
them to discriminate in favor of Friends, views 
when these views are not: placed before them? 

We cannot rely upon the efficiency of our 
teaching to bring them out. Many of our 
First-day school teachers are young, and 
themselves not sufficiently instructed to be 


competent expounders of our principles; and | . 


while many of them are very faithful and do 
the best they can, there is also a great deal 
of very superficial preparations for teaching 
the Bible lesson. Many a lesson is taught, 
or, at least, attempted to be taught, with no 
other preparation than a hasty reading of the 
notes of some Sunday-school paper. Such 
teaching, so far as it imparts any instruction, 
flings broad-cast into the receptive minds of 
the young, the special views of other relig- 
ious denominations, and thus we are uncon- 
sciously undermining our own society; and 
if we thus go on, in a few generations, our 


and changing our methods. 
jealous of our influence in our First-day 
schools. 
to educate our children in schools under our 
control; home teaching of Bible truths is not 
carefully attended to in all our families; our 
First-day schools remain, where, while we 
teach primarily the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, we should also, as occasion arises, 
give denominational 
branch of the church of Christ holds some 
special doctrines or notions, which it believes 
to be of great importance, and, so believing, 
it would not be faithful or consistent, if it did 
not maintain and teach them. Our members 
should know the religious doctrines of our 
Society, and also know, and be able to tell, 
on what Scripture or interpretation of script- 
ure those doctrines rest; then they will be 
Friends by convincement, established in their 
views, and loyal to the church of their choice 
and adoption. 


First-day school work, the hope of the church 
as it is sometimes called, will have swept us 
away. 


It is time we were noting this tendency 
We need to be 


We have ceased in great measure 


instruction. Every 


We cannot prevent our members from 
using the excellent “ lesson-helps ” of other 
denominations unless we provide equally | 
goods ones to take their place. 


We have amongst us few, if any, profound 
biblical scholars or of those who are at home 
in the higher walks of general learning, but 
there is comfort in believing that all the 
contributions of high scholarship, however 
pleasing or instructive, are not essential for 
elucidating the Bible lesson profitably,—and 
are of less value than the true exposition of 
important Christian doctrines. 

If we believe our denominational views are 
right and of genuine importance, can we, as 
earnest Christians, do other than teach them? 
Christ is not divided, but while the day is 
approaching, he has given to each denomina- 
tion its little light,to hold out in the darkness, 
and they serve him best who zealously hold 
up the light that he has given them. 


The founders of our branch of the church 
believed they had special testimonies given 
them to bear before men. So they taught and 
so have we received. So every loyal son and 
daughter of Fox, and Barclay, and Penn 
believes; and if we believe it, and would see 
the truth as we hold it, continue to be upheld 
by our Society, we must teach it. When God 
gave commandments and laws to Israel, he 
charged them to teach them diligently unto 
their children. Such is his appointed means 
of preserving in the world the truth that he 


from time to time gives to men through his @ 
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specially anointed servants. And hence, there 
are various true branches of the church of 
Christ. No denomination has as yet, I con- 
ceive, a perfect understanding of all the 
doctrines of our Saviour. Christ when per- 
sonally with his disciples on earth, could not 
tell them all. “I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” he 
said to them, near the time of his departure 
from them. 

“We know in part and we prophesy in 
part,” was the confession of Paul, the great 
apostle. Such is God’s plan for gradually 
developing to men, the perfect fullness of the 
gospel which, when fully unfolded, shall 
absorb and blend in one all branches of the 
Christian church, for Paul continues: “ But 
when that which is perfect is come then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” To 
this end all denominations work, each in the 
part the Lord. has assigned to it, though it 
may be with means and instrumentalities that 
are to perish with the using. 

In the providence of God many things are 
enjoined for a time, which in their form are 
not to continue. The wondrous code of the 
Levitical worship was to pass away, although 
each particular of that ritual was appointed 
by Heaven; But its essence of supreme love 
to God and love to man, remains ,the great 
theme of the new dispensation. 

And so shall remain all essential truth 
which Christ gives his church, to one branch 
one thing, to another, another, in this, its 
formative stage,—the truth shall endure, 
while that which is adapted to the needs of 
one generation or one era only, its work 
having been accomplished, shall, {like the 
old Jewish service, pass away.—Mahalah Joy, 
in Christian Worker. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE CHOICE OF A VOCATION. 


When a lad looks definitely forward to the 
close of his course of schooling, the question 
om itself to him: By what means shall 

gain for myself a livelihood? In many 
cases a decided bias towards some particular 
calling makes his choice an easy one, and he 
starts upon his self-supporting career with 
the great advantage that his everyday work 
is congenial to his tastes. In other cases the 
lad, and his parents or guardians, as his ad- 
viser3, approach the subject of a selection 
without the aid of his preference for any 
business or profession. As the solution of 
the difficult problem is delayed from day to 
day and from week to week, those on whom 
its burden falls realize its increasing urgency, 
and perceive the advantage that would have 
attended its earlier conclusion in an arrange- 






















ment of the boy’s course of school-work in 
accordance with his future pursuit. 
principally to those that are either directly 
or remotely interested in the settlement of 
such an uncertain question, that the consider- 
ations of the present article are addressed. 


It is 


The choice of a vocation should evidently 
be guided, to a large extent, by the capa- 
bilities, tastes, and wishes of the lad. We 
would cry out against the injustice and in- 
humanity that would condemn a boy to per- 
form physical labor beyond his powers of bodily 
endurance; should we not as heartily repro- 
bate his consignment to intellectual toil that 
would in a corresponding degree wear upon 
his mental constitution? Even if we could 
shut our eyes to the cruelty involved in each 
of these courses, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that each would be attended with 
failure. Equally, though perhaps not so evi- 
dently, unwise and unjust is the imposition 
of a vocation that is repulsive to the tastes 
and wishes of the worker. It is not all of life 
to earn a livelihood; an equally important 
part of true living consists in so occupying 
ourselves in self-maintenance that we may 
satisfy our demands for physical, intellectual, 
and moral enjoyment. We must have inter- 
vals of leisure, and our work must be of such 
a character that it does not prevent the possi- 
bility of our enjoyment of these intervals. 
He whose vocation is a pleasure in itself has 
made the best choice; but he certainly has 
chosen wrongly who finds his work so dis- 
tasteful that his hours of labor are odious to 
him, and even the enjoyment of his leisure is 
blemished by the anticipation of return to 
the hated toil. No matter how simple a 
man’s work may be, the knowledge that he 
has done his part thoroughly and efficiently, 
gives him a satisfaction that no bungler can 
ever know. 1 

An essential question that we should ask 
before deciding upon any employment—a 
question in importance far transcending all 
others—is: Does it in any manner benefit 
the human kind? If the result of the prose- 
cution of a business is to make those with 
whom the worker deals the worse for his deal- 
ing with them, no considerations of profit or 
attractiveness should make him turn for a 
moment towards it. For instance, the prepa- 
ration and selling of intoxicating drinks, the 
cultivation, manufacture, or sale of tobacco 
are manifestly detrimental to the community, 
and he who engages in such a business makes 
selection of a calling so bad as deeply to 
injure his moral nature. He who engages in 
speculative ventures, whether it be in grain 
or stocks, or anything else, does so in the ex- 
pectation of making a profit through some 
other man’s loss, and allows the greed of the 
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pemnire to usurp the place of the brotherly 
ove that characterizes a Christian. 

In limiting a choice to these vocations that 
are beneficial to the human kind, we impose 
the only necessary restriction. It is not need- 
ful, or even desirable, that an endeavor 
should be made to find the one that is most 
beneficial ; it is merely required that no busi- 
ness pursuit should be chosen except one that 
does good and not harm. 

Joun M. CuILp. 

Twelfth mo. 2d, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Middle- 
town, on Eleventh month 29th, 1883, was a 
very large gathering of Friends and others. 
The commodious -meeting-house was pretty 
well filled at a little after ten o’clock, but 
people kept on coming until nearly eleven, by 
which time every seat was filled and a con- 
siderable number was obliged to stand. 

As the State and National executives have 
fixed on the same day on which this Quar- 
terly Meeting has been held for the past 149 
years, as a day of Thanksgiving, many per- 
sons who are not members of any religious 
society, embrace the opportunity of attend- 
ing the meeting for Divine worship at this 
place, and Friends are very glad to have 
them come and partake of the heavenly bless- 
ings that are so liberally bestowed by the 
Author of all good; but they would be glad 
to have them come earlier, so that the meet- 
ing could get settled into the quiet in more 
seasonable time. There are also many of the 
members who are late about coming who 
would do well to be more careful to observe 
the hour of 10 o'clock. 

It was fully half-past ten before the meet- 
ing was sufficiently settled for the public ser- 
vice of the ministers present, several of whom 
were from other Quarterly Meetings. 

After the partitions were closed, the ordi- 
nary business of the Quarterly Meeting was 
proceeded with. 

The Ist, 2d and 8th queries were read and 
answered. As the answers to the Ist query, 
in men’s meeting, showed much deficiency in 
the attendance of week-day meetings, quite 
extended remarks on the subject were made, 
which called forth a diversity of sentiment. 

When the minutes of the last meeting were 
read it appeared that the minute-books that 
have been deposited in the fireproof at Race 
Street Meeting-house, in Philadelphia, for 
safe keeping, are comprised in three volumes 
and embrace all the minutes from the first 
establishment of the meeting, in 1685, down 
to 1875, a period of 190 years. Two other 
bookswere deposited there, one containing 
records of certificates of early date, and one 


a record of deaths, not elsewhere recorded: 
After transacting ‘all the business necessa- 
rily claiming attention, the meeting closed 
with the evident feeling that we had had a 
very satisfactory religious opportunity, and 
the hope that such meetings may continue to 
be held for an indefinite period of time, as 
they do most certainly tend to renew our 
religious devotion and make us feel our de- 
pendence on the Almighty Sovereign from 
whom all blessings flow. I. E. 
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Tuanxscivine. — That the Society of 
Friends declines generally to yield special 
observance to the days formally set apart by 
the civil authorities of our country for the 
giving of solemn thanksgiving and praises to 
the Author of our Being, is too well under- 
stood to need re-affirmation. Our schools 
remain in session, our houses for public wor- 
ship remain unopened, unless it happens that 
the appointed day occurs on the stated day 
of customary worship. But we desire that it 
should be understood that the reason which 
actuates Friends in the action or non-action 
is very far from being a disapproval of that 
attitude of the mind which finds expression 
in joyful thanksgiving for the manifold good 
gifts which crown the year and bless our 
mortal lives. 

But we stand as perennial objectors to any 
and all interference of the civil authorities in 
regard to matters of worship and of religious 
observance. 

The experience of this people has been 
such as to lead us to dread and avoid any 
entering wedge, however apparently harm- 
less, which may in time be damaging to per- 
fect liberty of conscience—our precious inher- 
itance from faithful confessors and fathers. 
If the civil magistrate can enjoin one reli- 
gious observance he may enjoin another, and, 
by small degrees of aggression, a foothold 
may be gained which will be found to bea 
vantage ground for oppression. 

But voluntarily, without let or hindrance 
from ruler or priest, we feel that from the 
altar of the devout and reverent heart the 
incense of praise and thanksgiving must as- 
cend continually. Neither can words of 
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acknowledgment compass the vastness of our| riches the duration is eternal. 


debt to the beneficent and all-wise Creator 
and Guardian of our lives. His ways are 
truly not as the ways of finite man; for we 
are unable to see the end from the beginning, 
and unless Perfect Wisdom guides mortal 
action, we may be only like children toying 
with things beyond our scope, and rather 
marring than aiding the Divine Beneficence. 

But, according to their conceptions of need 
and their aspirations after good, the prayers 
of mankind are poured out continually to the 
Source of all power and the Fountain of all 
blessing. We may well pause in overflowing 
gratitude in view of the delights and bless- 
ings which make life a joy, and lure us on- 
ward from youth to old age in happy progres- 
sion from duty to duty until life’s work is 
ended, and the rest from conscious existence 
seems near. 


Frances Power Cobb, in one of her later 
essays, asks us to imagine a world in which 
the conditions of life are such as to convey no 
pleasure to the brain through the senses—in 
which fragrance, sweetness, color, harmonious 
sound, are all unknown. We may conceive 
of a sort of life in a great sunless, silent, love- 
less, Godless world. From such a life con- 
ceive of a conscious creature, being brought 
to “our radiant earth some summer morning, 
while the sun was rising over the sea, and the 
woods were glittering in the dewy light, 
while the birds were pouring forth their 
songs, and the fragrance of the grass and 
flowers filled the air with sweetness.” The 


‘wondering creature is shown the joys of fam- 


ily life—parental and fraternal love, intellec- 
tual and religious life—the joys of the higher 
nature and the sacred privilege of Divine 
Communion. By considering the sense of 
gratitude which this vast influx of happiness 
must arouse, and wondering joy which must 
fill the soul of an intelligent creature thus 
transferred from the negative to the positive 
side of joyful life we may see somewhat of 
the vastness of our obligation to the Creative 
Wisdom. 


But we go a step further and convey to the 
imagined being a sense of good things to 
come, of which these present joys are only a 
&% symbol and a type, an assurance that of these 
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For is it not 
a truth that God throws immortality into the 
background of consciousness? Our author 
adds: “In the eye of Him to whom the future 
is as the present, we are even now the blessed 
creatures we shall be hereafter, pure and good 
and strong beyond our highest aspirations.” 
In the background of human consciousness 
lies, it may be dimly, this blessed hope of 
immortal life, and it is in human nature to 
repose upon this hope. This is the supreme 
reason for all thanksgiving. Virtue’s ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and her paths are 
paths of peace, and these paths we have faith 
to believe lead to eternal blessedness. The 
trials, pains and sorrows that beset life’s path- 
way at times have ever been gravely accepted 
by the wise as a needful portion of the soul’s 
experience as it rises into heights and de- 
scends into depths, fitting it for a being above 
and beyond the present. 


We devoutly recognize that it is good at all 
times to strive to realize our indebtedness to 
the Infinite Love. Grateful recognition should 
be a customary attitude of the heart in view 
of all material and for uncounted spiritual 
benefits. Frances Power Cobbe reminds us 
finally of the crowning gift of Divine Wis- 
dom and Love: “ Over the chaos of our con- 
flicting will and desires His Spirit broods, 
moving on the face of the deep,” and stilling 
into sunniest calm the night storm of the 
howling waves. For the inspiration which 
has enlightened the conscience, for the grace 
which has melted and purified the heart, who - 
shall thank God enough ?” 

“TI will bless the Lord at all times,” said 
the Psalmist King, “ His praise shall continu- 
ally be in my mouth. 





“Lesson HELps” ror First-pay SCHOOLS 
—The attention of our readers is called to an 
article in another part of our paper, that 
places the subject of “ Lesson Helps” in its 
true light, and is worthy a careful and impar- 
tial consideration. 

Not only to those engaged in the work of 
First-day schools are the earnest words of the 
writer addressed; they commend themselves 
to every concerned Friend who desires to see 
our children and youth well grounded in the 
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Scriptures. 

There are comparatively few of the schools 
of our religious Society that have not felt the 
need of some systematic course of study, such 
as is afforded by the various “ Lesson Helps” 
that are in use in the schools of other profes- 
sions. The effort made by our General Con- 
ference to furnish lesson papers based upon 
the cardinal doctrines of Friends and free 
from the objectionable theology against which 
our existence as a Society is a standing pro- 
test, has only in part accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

That some of our schools are using the In- 
ternational and other series of lessons in 
preference to those prepared by the General 
Conference is cause for regret. It is the 
belief of many amongst us that the doctrinal 
teaching thus presented from week to week 
to our children will in time lead away from 
the simple faith of our Society. 

If the First-day school is to be the nursery 
of the Church, as its most devoted advocates 
and workers have claimed for it, then it be- 
hooves all who engage in its service to be 
very sure that whatever is put into the hands 
of the children as “ Lesson Helps” is indeed 
helpful in the right direction. 

The faith we profess is so free from dogma 
and so easy of presentation to the thought of 
the intelligent child, that we need little else 
beside the simple truth of the Indwelling 
Spirit to awaken in his susceptible mind a 
desire to live in obedience to its teachings. 

It is mainly in the study of the Scriptures 
that “ Lesson Helps” are of value, yet there 
are many who hold the view that such study 
is not important and that there is danger of 
resting in the letter of truth, rather than 
reaching after the spirit that dictated it, but 
when we remember it is to the Bible that 
every Christian denomination goes to estab- 
lish its creed or dogma, it becomes a very 
important matter to us to be able “ to give a 
reason” for the faith we hold that is based 
upon the teaching of the same inspired 
volume. 





FRIENDS AND THE FREEDMEN.—We have 
been requested to call the attention of Friends 
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principles and testimonies of the Society, and | again to the school at Mount Pleasant, South 
having an intelligent understanding of the | Carolina. The appeal for funds to carry it 


on to the completion of the present term has 
not been responded to with the promptness of 
former years, and the Treasurer, H. M. Laing, 
is in pressing need of liberal aid. 

Another religious society is quite willing 
and anxious to take the school under its care, 
but it seems a great pity for Friends to aban- 
don the work after having won the confidence 
of the community, and been so helpful in 
uplifting the colored people. 

In a recent paper published at Mount 
Pleasant an interesting account of this school 
is given which shows the estimate in which it 
is held. The writer says: 

“The teachers have done a good work 
among the rising generation of this vicinity. 
These are brought within the limits of civili- 
zation by the free use of soap and cleanly 


apparel, and are taught in the “ three Rs” at 
no cost to the county or State. 


‘The principal has manifested energy and 
zeal in all this work and for years past. The 
enterprise is fostered by a ‘Society of Friends’ 
in Philadelphia, and their liberality amounts 
to a permanent endowment of about $1,200 a 
year. This, aided by a precarious tax on 
the patrons, keeps the school open 8 months 
of the 12, with an averaye attendance of 150 
in the winter months and 75 in summer. 


“The upper story of the building is an in- 
dustria) school for both sexes and is in opera- 
tion about half the time. The corps of 
teachers is one principal and two assistants, 
all white women from the North.” 


Let us not abandon the work, the sum of 


$1,200 is not large when we remember that | 


Friends from far and near are afforded an 
opportunity to contribute, and in what be- 
nevolent work to which our attention is called 
can so much good be accomplished at so little 
cost. If every one who desires to benefit the 
colored race, and is unable to give largely, 
would contribute but one dollar a year regu- 
larly, to its support, there would be no lack 
of means to continue the school. 

It is quite remarkable that of all the schol- 
ars that have been educated in the school, 
there is scarcely one who has not made a fair 
record, while many are occupying positions 
of trust and honor. . 

Contributions may be sent to H. M. Laing, 
Treasurer, No. 30 N. Third st., Philadelphia. 
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MARRIED. 


PYLE—WISE.—On Eleventh month 21st, 
1883, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the brides’ parents, Frederick Pyle, of the 
city of Wilmington, Del., son of Mary B. and 
the late Cyrus Pyle, and Clara P., daughter of 
Jacob and Elizabeth J. Wise, of Philadelphia. 


 SSeeercemnencees se eeenemnSRRN ET a eM am TNT A 
DIED. 


BOWERS.—On the morning of Twelfth 
month 4th, Susanna E. Bowers, aged 43, wife 
of S. Yarnall Bowers, and daughter of Robert 
G. and Hetty Ann Hopkins; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 


BUNTING.—On First-day morning, 
Twelfth month 2d, 1883, at Darby, Pa., Lucy 
H., widow of Jesse D. Bunting, aged 63. 


DICKINSON.—On Eleventh month 29th, 
1883, at the residence of her brother, Mahlon 
H. Dickinson, Philadelphia, Hannah H. 
Dickinson. 


PARRISH.—On Eleventh mo. 27th, 1883, 
at Colorado Springs, Col., Fanny C., wife of 
Thomas ‘C. Parrish, and daughter of Thomas 
S. and the late Elizabeth Mott Cavender, for- 
merly of Philadelphia; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMOVING THE WALLS. 


There is something gloomy and depressing 
in towering stone walls. They have been for 
ages the symbol of oppression and power, and 
wherever seen enclosing structures of any 
kind make unpleasant and discouraging im- 
pressions. 

Conscious of this, the Board of Managers 
of the House of Refuge decided to remove 
the front wall on Parrish street, enclosing 
their main structure, and open to public view 
the beautiful yard and twining vines hidden 
behind it, and substitute a neat, plain iron 
railing, upon a stone base four feet in height. 
This improvement has been completed, and 
it is believed that its effect upon the minds of 
the children will be in every way salutary. 
Children are generally responsive to every 
change made for their comfort and advantage, 
and our experience has shown that efforts 
made for their benefit and social enjoyment 
have been fully appreciated. 

Companies of from fifty to one hundred 
are frequently taken in the summer season to 
the Park, Zoological Garden and elsewhere, 
under the care of their officers, and there has 
never been an attempt at escape. Every 
child in the House of Refuge was taken to 
the Centennial Exhibition, and though mixed 
with the great crowds there assembled, was 
brought home in safety. It is felt by the 
Superintendent that in the removal of a por- 
tion of the high wall enclosing the Institution, 
we may safely count upon their appreciation 
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of the effort to make their home more cheerful 
and pleasant. 

The managers are desirous that the citizens 
of Philadelphia should understand the value 
of the House of Refuge, and the beneficent 
work that has been in progress there for 
many years, and I have felt that a short 
sketch of the Institution and its methods may 
be interesting to the readers of the Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 

Fifty-seven years ago a small body of in- 
fluential and benevolent gentlemen, feeling 
the necessity of providing means for the pro- 
tection and reformation of erring children, 
met together in 1826, and decided to establish 
the Philadelphia House of Refuge. Gener- 
ous aid was given to the project, and means 
were furnished, by subscription, for the pur- 
chase of a lot of ground and construction of 
buildings suitable for the purpose, on the 
north side of Coates street (now Fairmount 
avenue), west of Ridge road (now Ridge 
avenue). 

From the small beginning of that period 
we have now the great structures on Parrish, 
Twenty-second, and Twenty-fourth streets, 
making an industrial school for over 700 
children. Nearly fifteen thousand children 
have been taken from the streets and de- 
graded places of this city and the eastern 
part of the State of Pennsylvania, the larger 
part of whom have been educated, and saved 
from pauperism and crime, and made respect- 
able citizens. 

The House is supported by annual appro- 
priations from the State and city, and by the 
earnings of the children, who are taught 
trades and various kinds of labor, suitable to 
their age and condition. 

The managers aim at making it an indus- 
trial and educational school, and employ the 
best class of teachers attainable for those 
purposes, and the children when prepared for 
their discharge, after a period of two years 
tutelage, are generally sufficiently informed, 
in both school learning and labor, to make 
their way in the world. 

The children, after their instruction in 
the House, are placed in homes, mostly in 
the country, under suitable masters and mis- 
tresses, and are there visited frequently by 
the visiting agent of the House, who care- 
fully guards them from imposition or abuse, 
and the knowledge that they have such a 
protector, who is always looking after them, 
operates very beneficially upon both master 
and child. Constant communication is kept 
up between the officers of the House and the 
children, and if they are not properly treated, . 
or are not doing well, they are brought back 
to the House and further care is bestowed 
upon them, or other homes are found for them. 
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There seems to be, unfortunately, a too 
ease idea in the public mind that the 

ouse of Refuge is a place for the punish- 
ment of bad children, but such was not the 
thought which controlled the benevolent indi- 
viduals who originated the Institution, nor 
has it been the principle upon which the 
Board of Managers have conducted it. Their 
first lesson to the unfortunate children, when 
they enter, is forgetfulness of the past, and 
the building up of a new life upon the foun- 
dation of truth and honor, and every possible 
effort is made in that direction by the employ- 
ment of strong and competent teachers in the 
fifteen schools, which are made a powerful 
instrument, Operating upon the minds of the 
children, who, when they enter are generally 
very ignorant and degraded, and destitute of 
moral restraint. 

It ‘would surprise those who are not 
familiar with the work of training such chil- 
dren, under sixteen years of age (over that 
we do not, except under very favorable cir- 
cumstances receive them), to learn how readily 
they are amenable to a kindly treatment for 
their reformation. They generally promptly 
accept the situation they find themselves in, 
and improve rapidly under the restraints 
necessarily imposed upon them. 

Children are very much alike, the world 
over. With proper care, under wise disci- 
pline, exercised during their tender years, 
mature life opens to them with fair prospects 
of success; subsequent influences and temp- 
tations frequently turn them in the wrong 
direction. 

The children in our House of Refuge 
turn out not very different in that respect 
from others, if they are received in the 
House at an early age; by their treatment it 
is made plain to them that their good is alone 
sought in the restraint placed upon them. 
Their instruction is judicious, their moral 
training of the right character, their surround- 
ings pleasant, their life made comfortable by 

d food, good beds, and good clothing. 
ime for exercise, recreation, and sports, 
is allowed them, which all children crave 
and must have to be happy. Thus the neglect 
of their early lives, which led them into in- 
corrigible and vicious habits, may be readily 
overcome, and after a period of twenty-four 
months in the House, our experience has 
shown that the boys and girls do about as 
well as the average of other children of their 
class, or perhaps of any class, who have not 
come under.such restraint. 

The report of Dr. John 8S. Boyd, our 
visiting agent (than whom there is none more 
reliable) who gives nearly his whole time to 
the care of those children who have been dis- 
charged, given up to their parents, or inden- 





tured, who visits all or nearly all, frequently, 
and haying their confidence as friend and 
protector, learns of their condition and treat- 
ment, and if they are not doing well, from 
any cause, applies a remedy by either return- 
ing them to the House, or finding a better 
home for them. “ His report for 1882 shows 
from his statistics for the previous three years, 
that out of the discharge of 940 children 
who had been on the roll in the years of 
1879, 325 names, 1880, 372 names, and 1881, 
243 names were erased, and classified the re- 
sult as follows: Reports favorable, 486; re- 
ports fair, 108; reports unfavorable, 87; un- 
heard from, 63; returned by the court to 
magistrates, 65; returned to the Institution 
from indenture, 41; returned to the Institu- 
tion voluntarily, 39; in the Insane Asylum, 
1; deaths, including those in the House, 34; 
total in three years, 940. ‘The large number 
unheard from is due to the fact that it is 
difficult to follow such children whose parents 
remove frequently, and those who, after serv- 
ing on their indentures for a time, and abscond 
to their homes or elsewhere beyond the reach 
of the agent, and those who wander away 
from homes to sea, or elsewhere, and whose 
parents and friends have no knowledge of 
them. 

“Since those representing the first three 
numbers in the record are all upon whom a 
report can be properly based regarding their 
present deportment and welfare, the percent- 
age of those deserving commendativn is as 
follows: 486+108=594 divided by the 
sum of the three numbers 681, gives a quo- 
tient of 874 per cent. for the aggregate of 
three years dismissals. 

“The record of the past single year, end- 
ing Ninth mo. 1st, 1881, is nearly 91 per cent., 
which is the highest ratio yet attained since 
the present system, of a continuation of history 
subsequent to discharge has been adopted.” 


It is certainly gratifying to all who are 
engaged in the great project of diminishing 
crime, by rescuing, instructing and reforming, 
the neglected and vagrant children in this 
great city, to feel that their work is producing 
such encouraging results, and if we reflect 
upon what would probably have been the 
course of life of most of the 15,000 children 
and their progeny, for nearly two generations, 
of which i have spoken as coming into the 
House of Refuge, in their neglected, igno- 
rant, and degraded condition, without its in- 
tervention, we cannot fail to see how great its 
work has been, and that it is one of the most 
important institutions in the State, and should 
receive the support and encouragement of all 
good citizens. 

J. V. W. 


Eleventh mo. 29th, 1883. 
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THE REFORMATION. 


For all Thy gifts we praise Thee, Lord, 
With lifted song and bended knee; 
But now our thanks are chiefly poured 
For those who taught us to be free. 


For, when the soul lay bound below 
A heavy yoke of forms and creeds, 
And none Thy word of truth could know, — 
O’ergrown with tares and choked with 
weeds ; 


When God’s free grace was basely sold, 
False prophets taught, and priests bore 
rule; 
When robbers climbed in Jesus’ fold, 
And bigots sat in Jesus’ school,— 


Thy strength, O Lord, in that dark{night, 
By mouth of babes Thou didst ordain, 
aaa Thy free truth went forth with might, 

Not empty to return again. 


The monarch’s sword, the prelate’s pride, 
The Church’s curse, the empire’s ban, 
By one poor monk were all defied, 
ho never feared the face of man. 


Half battles were the words he said, 
Each born of prayer, baptized in tears ; 
And, routed by them, backward fled 
The errors of a thousand years. 


With lifted song and bended knee, 
For all Thy gifts we praise Thee, Lord ; 
But chief for those who made us free, 
The champions of Thy holy word. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 





HELP us to bear the doubts we cannot solve, 

To keep a willing hand, a cheerful heart 

With which to bravely do our utmost part 

To heal all wrong and sin, to help dissolve, 

Into high, trustful deed and pure resolve, 

The restless yearnings of the troubled heart, 

Depressing fears, the doubts which burn and 

smart. 

Oh, weary thoughts that ceaselessly revolve 

Within the tired brain, ye bring no rest 

Of healing on the wings Strained in the quest 

Of truth beyond all mortal ken below! 

Then grant me just to do the present good, 

What I both can and may, not what I would. 

This, Lord, is all the prayer I make or know. 
—Celia P. Woolley. 





‘‘ When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave.the rest to Thee! ”’ 


ee 





A REMARKABLE SUNSET. 


A peculiar glow in the western sky arrested 
the attention of many observers in this 
locality, on the evening of Eleventh month 
27th. We find that the fiery radiance was 
observed in many other and widely separated 
places. A writer in the New York Tribune, 
thus describes the phenomenon in that city: 


‘The disc of the sun settled behind the 
Jersey hilly at 4.35, and between 5 and 5.45 


the sight was one of rare beauty. The sky 
from the Staten Island hills to the Orange 
Mountains was of a rich crimson tint, and the 
brilliant hue extended half way to the zenith. 
The light was steady, and seemed for a time 
to increase in intensity. Seen from the roof 
of the Tribune building, the picture was one 
long to be remembered. The spires stood out 
in strong relief against the red light. - On the 
bay the lights of the ferrybvats, red, green 
and white, sparkled beneath the glow of the 
heavens. So strong was the light that it was 
reflected by the water for miles, the color in 
the direct Sie where the sun had disappeared 
being of the deepest tint, and that on either 
side vanishing in the darkness. A few thin 
clouds appeared against the background of 
red. When the sun set they were not included 
in the glow, which extended only a few 
degrees above the horizon. But as the sun 
sank the semi-ercle of light grew bigger, until 
the splendor of the scene was beyond des- 
cription. 

People in the street were sure that a big 
fire was raging—the light was not that of a 
sunset; and it was currently reported that 
dispatches were sent to Staten Island and to 
Bayonne asking were the fire was. People 
stood in the streets and gazed at the noval 
sight and crowds were in the parks where a 
better view could be obtained. Those on the 
bridge had a fine view of the spectacle, the 
lights along the shore of the river and bay 
and on the boats heightening the picturesque 
effect of the scene. The length of time dur- 
ing which the phenomenon was visible was a 
common subject of remark. Soon after 6 
o'clock, however, the heavens showed only 
the glimmering of the stars, whose modest 
beauty had been quenched. 

While the display lasted the city wires of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company were 
burdened with inquiries from uptown offices 
as to the locality and extent of the fire. 
Persons dropped into these offices and by their 
questions aroused the curiosity of the opera- 
tors sufficiently to induce them to apply for 
information to the main office. The sending 
of the reply—“ Sunset ””—grew monotonous 
to the clerks in the Dey street building but it 
had to be kept up until after 6 o’clock. No 
electrical disturbances were noted and at the 
Signal Service Office at the top of the 
Equitable Building nothing unusual was 
apparent in the condition of the atmosphere. 
The humidity of the atmosphere was. not 
great; in fact, as one of the officers remarked, 
the weather had been particularly dry. When 
the 3 P.M. observation was taken the record 
showed a humidity of 394 per cent. but by 7 
o'clock it had increased to 48 per cent. The 
latter figure, however, showed no unusual 
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amount of moisture in the air. The temper- 
ature was 46° at 3 and 40° at 7 P.M.,a decline 
not unusual with the approach of nightfall. 
Professor J. K. Rees, of Columbia College, 
was asked last evening for a theory to explain 
the unusual sunset glow, “I noticed a deep 
red glow in thesky,’’ he said, in reply, “some 
time after 5 o’clock when I was at the college. 
I supposed that it was the reflection of a fire. 
I did not get a good view of the sky, and 
without knowing all the meteorological con- 
ditions at the time myself, I do not care to 
ive a positive explanation of the phenomenon. 
But I should imagine that it is to be explained 
entirely as an atmospheric effect produced by 
refraction and reflection. You know what 
tricks the atmosphere plays, when a peculiar 
condition of the lower layers of atmospheric 
strata produces the mirage and another con- 
dition of the upper layers may give us the 
phenomenon of parhelia or a representation 
of several mock suns in the sky. I should 
explain the unusual appearance of the sunset 
sky to-night by supposing that a bank of 
clouds had been found in just the position to 
intercept the rays of the sun that otherwise 
would pass on over us and to reflect them 
upon the city. Of course the color effects 
would be red, as the red rays have the most 
energy. That is they possess more penetrat- 
ing power than the other colored rays in the 
solar spectrum, and will reach through the 
atmosphere further than the other colored 
light can travel. The same effect caused by 
the interception and reflection of these red 
rays would be produced if, instead of a bank 
of clouds, they should meet what you might 
liken to a cloud—that is an atmospheric 
mass whose layers were of varying density 
I can imagine, too, that the unusual time 
that the sunset brilliancy lasted can be ex- 
plained in the same way. The increased 
refractive power of this mass of atmosphere, 
composed of layers of different densities, by 
causing the bending down of the red rays to 
a greater extent than usual, would bring into 
our view more of the red rays that became 
more oblique as the sun sinks lower and 
lower below the plane of the horizon. Hence, 
while the brilliancy of the effect would be 
due to the reflection of rays from this cloud 
or atmospheric bank to the earth, the increased 
refraction would intercept the later rays of 
the sungand so prolong the time before the 
light from the declining sun would be lost to 
sight.” . 





A THOUSAND wonders in Nature are lost to 
the human eye, and 7 revealed to us 
through the microscope. Think of dividing a 
single spider’s web into a thousand strands, or 
counting the arteries and nerves in the wing 
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of a gossamer moth. Yet, by the aid of the 
powerful lens of a microscope, it is found 
there are more than four thousand muscles in 
a caterpillar. The eye of a drone contains 
fourteen thousand mirrors; and the body of 
every spider is furnished with four little 
lumps, pierced with tiny holes, from each of 
which issues a single thread, and, when a 
thousand of these from each lump are joined 
together, they make the silk line of which the 
spider spins its web, and which we call a 
spider’s thread. Spiders have been seen as 
small as a grain of sand, and these spin a 
thread so fine that it takes four thousand of 
them put together to equal in size a single 
hair.— Methodist Recorder. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Exudation from Flowers in Relation to 
Honey-dew.—Thomas Meehan remarked at a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, that our standard literature yet con- 
tinued to teach that the sweet, varnish-like 
covering often found over every leaf on large 
trees, as well as on comparatively small 
bushes, was the work of insects, notably 
aphides. So far as he knew, Dr. Hoffman, of 
Giessen, who in 1876 published a paper on 
the subject, is the only scientific man of note 
who takes ground against this view. He 
met with a camelia without blossoms, and 
wholly free from insects, and yet the leaves 
were coated with “ honey-dew,” as it is gene- 
rally known. He found this substance to 
consist of a sticky, colorless liquid, having a 
sweetish taste, and principally gum. Thomas 
Meehan said he had often met with cases 
where no insects could be found, as well as 
others where insects were numerous, and 
where in the latter case, the attending circum- 
stances were strongly in favor of the conclu- 
sion that the liquid covering was the work of 
insects. 

He said he believed that few scientific men 
had any knowledge of the enormous amount 
of liquid exuded by flowers at the time of 
opening, and he had seen cases where the 
leaves were as completely covered by the 
liquid from the flowers as if it had exuded 
from the leaves, as he believed Dr. Hoffman 
had good grounds for believing is often the 


case. 

While collecting plants along the east 
shore of the Columbia River he noticed a 
plant of Adnus Oregana, covered with honey- 
dew. The woolly aphis, so well known 
for its preference for alder, also abounded. 
Little drops of liquid were in many cases 
attached to the apex of the abdomen, and 
the conclusion was reached that in this case 
at least, the probabilities favored the insect 
origin of the liquid on the leaves. Proceed- 
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ing a few feet further, towards the trunk of 
a large spreading Sitka spruce (Abies Sitken- 
sis), and then on the other side, a bush of 
Pyrus rivularis was observed also covered, but 
not a sign of an insect anywhere about it. 
This caused a re-examination of the whole 
case, when it was noticed that stones under 
the spruce tree, forming the shore of the river, 
and many feet outside of the circle formed 
by the branches of the pyrus and alder were 
quite black with a gummy coat, which most 
pa had fallen from the spruce, the 

ranches of which overshadowed the two 
bushes already named, as well as the stones. 
The branches of the spruce hanging towards 
the river were covered with young cones pro- 
bably one half their full size, and the scales 
were found to be filled with sweet liquid. 
Taking the cone as it hung on the tree and 
stripping it down as one would milk a cow, a 
drop as large as a pea gathered in the hand 
from a single cone. There could be no doubt 
but that the viscid covering on the leaves of 
the two shrubs below, as well as on the un- 
protected stones, came from the cones of the 
spruce tree. 

Recently the subject had been again 
brought to his attention during some experi- 
ments in relation to pollinization and cross- 
fertilization in Platycodon grandiflora not yet 
concluded. Cutting open very carefully a 
corolla just about to expand, the whole inner 
surface was found to be coated with minute 
drops of moisture, which, as they gathered in 
size, streamed down toward the base of the 
pistil. This liquid was not sweet, but had 
the taste of lettuce. In the case of the moist- 
ure which exuded from the divisions of the 
perianth in Yucca gloriosa and Yucea angusti- 
folia before reported, the taste was rather 
bitter than sweet. He said there was reason 
for the belief that much of the moisture 
found at the base of flowers was not the pro- 
duct of “nectariferous glands,” which were 
sometimes guessed at rather than always de- 
tected, but was rather the collection from 
exudation from the petals; and if so it was a 
confirmation of Dr. Huffman’s idea of the 
origin of cna rs. Tages the surface of 
the leaf, as we might reasonably suppose a 
modified leaf like the petal of a flower to 
have some functions in common with the pri- 
mary leaves from which they sprung. 

What is the object ot this abundant exu- 
dation of sweet liquid and liquid of other 
character from leaves and flowers? We were 
so accustomed to read of nectar and*nectaries 
in connection with the cross-fertilization of 
flowers, that there might seem to be no room 
for any other suggestion. But plants like the 
Thuja and Abies were anemophilous, and 
having their pollen carried freely by the 





wind, had no need of these extraordinary 
exudations from any point of view connected 
with the visits of insects to flowers. In the 
case of Thuja, Sach had suggested another 
use: “ The pollen grains which happen to fall 
on the micropyle of the ovules are retained 
by an exuding drop of fluid, which about 
this time fills the canal of the micropyle, but 
afterwards dries up, and thus draws the cap- 
tured pollen grains to the nucleus, where they 
immediately emit their pollen tubes into the 
spongy tissue. 

Thomas Meehan said that in his former ob- 
servations on liquid exudations in Thuja and 
other plants he was inclined to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Sach as to the purpose of the 
liquid supply ; but as it was here in Abies so 
long after fertilization must have taken place, 
and as it was held up in the deep recesses of 
the scales of the pendant cone, where it could 
hardly be possible the wind could draw up 
the pollen; and as, moreover, the extract 
shows that these eminent botanists believe 
Abietinee does not need the moisture they 
did not know existed in this abundance, we 
must look for other reasons, which, however, 
do not yet seem to be apparent.— Proceedings 
of Phila. Academy of Nat. Sciences. 












































BEING ALONE, 


“Secure for yourself some regular privac 
of life. As George Herbert says: ‘By all 
means use some time to be alone.’ God has 
put each soul into aseparate body. Weshould 
follow the Divine hint, and see to it that we 
do not lapse again into the general flood of 
being. 

Many people cannot endure being alone; 
they are lost if there is not a clatter of tongues 
in their ears. It is not only weak, but it 
fosters weakness. The gregarious instinct is 
animal, the sheep and deer living on in us; 
to be alone is spiritual. We can have no 
clear, personal judgment of things until we 
are separate from them. 

Webster used to say of a difficult question, 
‘Let me sleep on it.’ It was not merely for 
morning vigor, but to get the matter at a dis- 
tance where he could measure its proportions 
and see its relations. So it is well at times to 
get away from our world—companions, actions 
work—in order to measure it, and ascertain 
our relations to it. 

The moral use of the night is in the isola- 
tion it brings, shutting out the world from its 
senses, that it may be realized in thought, 
It is very simple advice, but worth heeding. 
Get some moments each day to yourself; take 
now and then a solitary walk; get into the 
silence of thick woods, or some other isolation 
as deep, and suffer the mysterious sense of 
selfhood to steal upon you, as it surely will.” 





FRIENDS’ 
ITEMS. 


THE Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan 
has stated that the Government of Japan is 
willing to make arrangements for the admit- 
tance of travelers to the interior of Japan. 

THE Lower House of the Hungarian Diet 
has passed a bill permitting civil marriages of 
Jews and Christians, and legalizing civil mar- 
riages contracted in foreign countries. 

THE University of New Mexico has a hand- 
some college building, excellent scientific and 
classical courses, and an attendance of ninety- 
six students. The institution was opened in 
1881 with eighteen students. 


THE first trade school for Jewish boys will 
soon be opened in the city of New York, with 
its support guaranteed for the first year. The 
number of students will be limited to fifty 
lads, whose general and special instruction 
will continue at the same time. 

THoMAS HuGuHEs is established in the 
Hughes cottage, at Rugby, Tenn., and is en- 
joying the mountain air in its full perfection. 

e came from England, first, to see his vener- 


able mother, who, at the age of 86, is a pioneer 
in the wilderness, and, secondly, to enjoy a 
rest from his judicial duties. He has recovered 
from his illness of last 
= 


year. There is in 
the nucleus of a delightful community. 
endent. 

Pror. SNYDER, of the Central High School, 
in speaking of the red lights which have re- 
cently been seen in southwestern skies, said 
that, in his opinion, it was due to an unusual 


refractive condition extending over a great: 


area of the earth, and as it are almost 
identical throughout this area. The lower rays 
of the spectrum—that is the red—would thus 
be continuously refracted in a curve about a 
much larger area of atmosphere than usual, 
and there reflected to our vision. 

SINCE the adoption of the new standard 
time the Patent Office has received about 400 
applications for patents for clock dials ‘‘and 
other devices intended to present the twenty- 
four hours in a convenient manner and with- 
out unduly crowding the figures together.” A 
large number of these applications have been 
rejected, ‘‘ upon evidence found in a musty old 
volume that Prince Soltykoff once possessed a 
watch, made in the year 1547, upon the dial 
of which appeared the hours from one to 
eqns, arranged in two concentric cir- 
cles. 


THE chrysanthemum, concerning which so 
much interest is shown just now, has an in- 
teresting history. In 1764 it was brought to 
Europe from Chinaand planted in the Botanic 
Gardens at Chelsea, in London, where, how- 
ever, it attracted little notice and soon died 
out. In 1789, according to The Gardener's 
Magazine, a French merchant named Blanch- 
ard imported some plants from Chinato France, 
and the next year they found their way to 
England, where they were sold at a high price 
and grownina greenhouse. In 1795 there was 
seen a chrysanthemum in blossom in Mr. Col- 
ville’s nursery, in the King’s Road, Chelsea. 
The flowers were small and of a dark purple 
only half double; the petals were ragged an 
uneven. From 1798 to 1822 sixteen varieties 
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were introduced from China. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1830 that seed was first saved in the 
south of France; much finer blossoms were 
thus produced. In a few years’ time chrysan- 
themums became numerous.— Ez. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under the care 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Chester, on 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 16th, 1883, at 7.30 P.M. 
Friends and others are invited. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union.—The 
Quarterly Meeting will be held in Race Street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
mo. 14th, 1883, at 8 o’clock. Theseveral First- 
day schools and Bible classes, Mission and 
Sewing schools are desired to forward reports, 
and _ attendance of Friends generally is in- 
vited. 

The recent action of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philade phia, looking to co-operation in the 
work, should stimulate the workers to in- 
creased energy. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., ) Clerks 
EpwIn L. Perrcs, fs “"** 


FRIENDS’ LESSON LEAVES. 


The First Series of Lessons closed with No. 
45. No other numbers of this series will be 
published. Any of the back numbers can be 
obtained upon application. Other series of 
lessons are now under consideration by the 
committee. Due notice of their action will be 
given. 

JNo. WM. HuTCHINSON, Clerk. 
227 Waverly Place, N. Y. 

A Conference of the ‘‘ Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Education,’’ with the Teachers and 
Committees of Friends’ Schools and others in- 
terested, will be held on Seventh-day Twelfth 
mo. 15th, 1883, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o’clock. 

The questions to be considered are: 

lst. What can be done to proniote the best 
Physical a of the pupils of our 
schools? 2d. What are the best methods of 
teaching spelling? 

Those interested are invited to attend. 

Wm. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 

The Bucks County Temperance Committee 
of ,Friends will hold a public meeting in the 
interest of the cause, in the meeting-house at 
Newtown, on First-day afternoon, Twelfth 
mo. 16th, 1883, at 20’clock: Friends interested 
in the work, from far and near, will be cor- 
dially welcomed at the meeting. 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, School 
Street, Germantown, on First-day, Twelfth 
mo. 9th, at 3 P. M. 

All are invited. 

The Burlington First-day School Union, will 
meet at Mount Holly, on Twelfth mo. 8th, at 
10 A.M. All interested are cordially invited. 

Won. WALTON, \ Clerks 
LAURA NEWBOLD, , 





